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by, she rose and gave him her place at the drum. After she had formed 
an open circular space in the middle of the wondering crowd, she beckoned 
to the boys and the men to join with her in dancing to the music of the 
song and the drum ; and while the boys and the men fell to dancing the 
step she taught them, the girls and the women went and sat down beside 
the drummers and singers. 

" Now the booming of the drum, the singing of the great chorus of men 
who had joined with the four singers at the drum, and the whoops and the 
yells of dancers were all heard in the distant camp of the foe. Quickly, 
in the firelight, the warriors of the enemy sprang to their sacred war bags, 
and rubbed a pinch of magic paint over their cheeks and upon their 
weapons. Then, leaping upon their bare-back ponies, they disappeared in 
the darkness with the war-chiefs in the lead. On reaching the top of the 
butte above the wigwams of the village, they stopped and listened, but 
only long enough to locate the place where the singing and the dancing 
were going on. Then the chiefs yelled the war-whoop, the warriors gave 
it back, and all, bending far over on the backs of their ponies, rode at full 
speed down the slope. 

" Meantime, in the village below, the dance went on. Nearer and 
nearer sounded the heavy tramp of many horses, and louder and fiercer 
grew the yells and whoops of the enemy. But all the while the boom of 
the drum increased, the singing grew more spirited, and the number of 
dancers swelled. Like a big, black cloud suddenly rising, the enemy 
loomed out of the darkness. But at the very moment when the ponies 
were about to dash into the throng to scatter it, at the very moment when 
the noses of the ponies struck the backs and the shoulders of the people 
who were looking on at the dance, that very moment the ponies halted — 
stopped stiff in their tracks. Their riders in anger lashed, clubbed, and 
kicked them, but the only movement the ponies would make was to turn 
their heads and their necks to one side or the other. Finding their ponies 
would budge no farther, the men leaped to the ground. But the moment 
they alighted, the spirit of hatred left their hearts. They flung aside their 
shields, their war-clubs, their bows and their quivers of arrows, and joined 
in the dancing and in the singing with the men whom they had come to 
slay. And the warriors of the two nations, while smoking together the 
pipes of peace, listened to the words of Shaskasi, telling them that war 
between them was over." 

Passion Play at Coyoacan. — The " Herald," of the City of Mexico, 
Mexico, gives an account of the Passion Play, as performed in 1899 at 
Coyoacan, where the environment is said to be more picturesque than at 
other villages in the neighborhood of the capital : — 

" It was at Coyoacan that Madam Calderon de la Barca saw the Passion 
Play, and really, in reading her excellent description of it, one is struck 
with the little variation wrought by a lapse of fifty-five years. In one part 
she says : ' The padre's sermon was really eloquent in some passages, but 
lasted nearly an hour, during which time we admired the fortitude of the 
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unhappy Cyrenian, who was performing a penance of no ordinary kind. 
The sun darted down perpendicularly on the back of his exposed head, 
which he kept bent downwards, maintaining the same posture the whole 
time without flinching or moving. Before the sermon was over, we could 
stand the heat no longer, and went in under cover. I felt as if my brains 
were melted into a hot jelly. We emerged upon hearing that the proces- 
sion was again moving towards the pulpit, where it shortly after formed 
itself into two lines. In a few moments a man with a plumed helmet, 
mounted on a fiery horse, galloped furiously through the ranks, holding 
a paper on the point of his lance, — the sentence pronounced by Pontius 
Pilate. His horse bolted at the end of the lines, and occasioned a laugh 
amongst the spectators.' 

" Yesterday afternoon precisely this same scene was enacted. The horse, 
ridden by the pregonero, or crier, Manual Rivas, performed just the antics 
described by Madam Calderon, and there was the same hilarity amongst 
the spectators. But the part of Simon of Cyrene, instead of being taken 
by an old man ' with hair as white as snow,' was enacted by a really good- 
looking youth of the name of Cruz Rivas. 

" The open-air religious display is quite contrary to the law, but the mat- 
ter is compounded beforehand, as the Mayor of Cayoacan informed the 
' Herald ' representative, by payment of a fine of twenty-five dollars. Du 
reste the affair is quite innocent, and it is to be regretted that the laws lay 
their ban on it. 

" There is a generic resemblance among the representations of the Pas- 
sion enacted on Good Friday in the neighboring villages. An image of 
the Saviour, dressed in a purple velvet robe, crowned with thorns and 
bearing his cross, is carried on a platform round the churchyard, sur- 
rounded with Roman soldiers, Jewish priests, and crowds of the faithful 
bearing lights. On the same platform with the Saviour are the Cyrenian, 
a part taken yesterday by a young boy, Cruz Rivas, dressed in crimson 
and white, and a little girl representing an angel. The part of the latter 
was represented yesterday by a child of the name of Manuela Mariscal, 
who was dressed in white muslin, with silver gossamer wings. She held 
her handkerchief to one eye, as if grieving over the sorrows of the Re- 
deemer, while with the other she calmly surveyed the crowd. A kind 
relative walked alongside, shading this little angel with a parasol. In front 
of the procession walked two bands, the first performing the monotonous 
music of the indigenous race, consisting only of the beating of the drum 
and the piping of the ckirimia, the second rendering modern selections in 
excellent style. Only these selections were somewhat incongruous. For 
example, after the pathetic scene where Jesus meets his Mother, the band 
yesterday struck up the well-known two-step, the 'Washington Post.' 

" Apolonio Rivas, the manager of the representation and one of the 
most substantial residents of Coyoacan, kindly gave the text of the sen- 
tence to the ' Herald ' representative. The following is the translation 
of a part : ' I, Pontius Pilate, President of Lower Galilee, and governor 
under the Roman Emperor, do judge and sentence Jesus of Nazareth, as 
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a seditious man and an enemy of the mighty Emperor Tiberius Caesar. 
And I determine that his death be on the cross, fixed there with nails, in 
the manner customary with criminals. For, gathering round him many 
men, both rich and poor, he has not ceased to provoke tumults throughout 
the whole of Judea, proclaiming himself the Son of God and King of 
Israel, and prophesying the downfall of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the Temple of Solomon. I ordain that the first centurion, Quintus Cor- 
nelius, shall lead him through the streets of Jerusalem to be a scoff and a 
byword. After having been scourged he shall be dressed in mock state, 
so as to be known by all, and the cross to which he is to be nailed he shall 
bear on his shoulders. And he shall walk through the most frequented 
streets, between two thieves who have been condemned to death for rob- 
bery and murder. And I, furthermore, ordain that, as an example to 
malefactors, he shall issue from the Antonine gate, preceded by a public 
crier who shall proclaim all his misdeeds, and on arriving at the hill of 
Calvary, where evil-doers and other miscreants receive their meed, he shall 
be nailed to the cross, and over his head shall be placed an inscription in 
the languages most widely spoken, viz., Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, saying, 
" Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews." ' 

" After Manual Rivas had vociferated this sentence, he handed it to the 
priest in the pulpit, who, as in Madam Calderon's day, ' received it with a 
look of horror, tried to read it, and threw it on the ground with an air of 
indignation. 

" Next came the final procession to the hill of Calvary, an artificial 
mound in the centre of the churchyard. The two thieves were crucified, 
one on either side of the Saviour, the penitent on his right, who, to the 
appeal, ' Lord, remember mewhen thou comest into thy kingdom,' received 
the answer, ' To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.' 

" When the cross with the figure of Christ had been erected, the other 
scenes mentioned in the sacred narrative were enacted, — the casting of 
lots for the seamless garment, the offering of the sponge soaked with 
vinegar and gall, the opening of the side with a spear. After this, Padre 
Avila preached another sermon, and then the whole crowd knelt bare- 
headed in prayer at the foot of Calvary. During the scene of crucifixion 
the drums were beaten and the chirimia kept up its pathetic wail. With 
the descent from the cross and the burial, the representation terminated." 

Cures by Conjure Doctors. — The " Southern Workman and Hamp- 
ton School Record," August, 1899, gives some interesting information, 
obtained from a teacher attending a course at Hampton, in regard to the 
methods and effects of treatment by " conjure doctors : " — 

" When I was about eight years old a little girl threw a brick at my head, 
which cut it very badly, and when I showed the wound to my mother she 
became very angry, and took the broom, ran out to the girl, and gave her 
several raps over the head. In about three months I began to have chills, 
and they lasted me eight years. The strange part of my story is how they 
were cured. 



